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THE RaATIOI^SH I P BETWEEflvTHE- PARENTAL MRMTH-H0STiy4Y.T)IMENS ION . 
'and the DEVELOPf€NT OF ACHl}vEf'tENT ORIENTATION IN MALES AND FEMALES. 

V I . \ JntrOduc tion , 

* How does parental warmth alJect children's achievement tnotivation and 
behavior? Do bdys and girls^ react differently to pardntal warmth in tepis 
of the development of achievement motivation? Does parental affection have ^ 
different meanilngs for children's achievement when that affection is. evidenced * 
in a controlling environment and in a permissive environment?^ These are some 
of the questions which have been addressed in recent studies. These* questions 
' are important,' because parental socialization during childhood has long-ter^n 
effects on ach|ievement. (Stein t Bailey, 1973, Crandall & Batt1,e, 1970; 

« 

Kagan & Moss, 1962; Cr'^^ndall, 1963). . 

The. purpose of the present paper is to summarize and discuss some of the . 
studies .which reflate parental attributes (especially* warmth) to children's 
achievement dr1entatio|is. By achievement orientations we mean both achievement 
motivation arid achievement behavior! Sex differences will be pointed out 
•whenever possible. i * ' 7 *t. ■ - - . , * 

The waTrmth-hostiUty or warmth-rejection cjimension is one of tv/o main 
parental dimensions whi^lr have continually arisen in^actor analyses of child 
rearing patterns. (Bec|(er, 1964; Schaefer, 1959). The other major dimension, 
th^ of pemiissi.veness-itestrici^iveness, will be considered in this paper only * 
in relation to the warmth-hostility' dimension. Becker' (1964) proposes that I 



third major parental dimension should be considered, anxious emotiona] involve- 
ment versus calm detachment.. However, not enough research h^s been done on that 
dimension to justify its inclusion /here. ^ ♦ 



Before ^discussing- the studies, 4ve will briefly review a'^few of the major 



fw a 'few 



theories of ach^vement motivation and behavior and then will attempt to de- ' 
scribe the two main parental dimensions, v 

U> Some Theories of Achievement Motivation and Achievement Behavior 

Different inv^tigators have -used varying definitions of achievement orien- 
tation, achievement matiyatipn, and achievement behavior. There has not been 
complete agreement on definitions, either theoretical or operational, partly 
because achievement theory is cdr?tinuing to evolve .(as we, will discpver in some 
of the presentations this morning). ' \ \ x 

Crandall (1963) states thSit most definitions of ac|iievement do manage to 
ag^e on the idea that the kinds of sitVj^ions which characteristically ^evoke 
achievefnent motivation, 5nd .ift whicb achievement behaviors will .ensue^ are those 
in which competence 'of performance i^ the .focus, "The aim of ach^ievement 
^behayior is to obtain positive reinforcement for demonstrated competence. . • 
Achievement situations invariably contair\ cues pertaining to, some' ^standard of 
e/cellence* which wlJJfl define degrees of competence or incompetence," (Crandall,' 
1963, p, 418f, ' \ ' ' 

The best-koQwn. theory of achievement jnotivation w^is origjna-Uy propose^ 

by McClelland anxJ his colleagues in their 1953 bookV The> Achievement Motive . 

- . * >• 

' * . » 

They saw achievement motivation as a relatively stable, generalized personality 
disposition to stV^ive for success in arn^ situation in which standards of ^ ^* 
xcellence are applicable. This conceptualization (measured mainly by projective 
methods such as the thematic apperception test) ilas fairly well supported for 
males but not. for femaJes* 

In a later formulation, Atkinson (1964) proposed that achievement motivation 

^ ' * ' \ 

(that is, a disposition td seek, success) i$r hot. the only motivation affecting 

achievement-oriented behavior; |n fact, there i^ a second, equaVly impor1;ant 



•motfve: the^motive to«*avoid,Ta^lure. Oth,er si€uation-relat^ ]factors also 

irTfluence the individual^' s achievement behavior, such as expectancy of success . 

and the value- or incen$rfve presented by success' in a particular activity. . Thus^ 

this tiieory falls irfcto the general class of expectancy^value theories. For the 

motive to achieve to be' aroused, according tcJ this, theory, several things must 

occur: ^ ^ ^ ' . ' 

... The individual must consider himself . responsible for the 
r. ou tcome (success or failure), there must be ex plicit knowledge 
of results so that the individual khoWs when he-fias succeeded, 
and there must be some degree of risk concerning the possibility . ' 
of success.'* (Atkinson, 196^4, p. 241 ). * 

, , Another expectancy-value theory of achievement motivation -was proposed by 

the Crandalls (^Crandall, Katovsky, & Preston, 1960; Crahdall'S Battle, 1970). 

In the*>r dodel, which applies to e^ll ages and both sexes, achievement behavior ds 

defjned as "behavior directed towards attainment of positive reinforcement or* 

avpi dance of negative reinforcement (frgm oneself or from others) specifically 

foc ^the c o mpetence (skill) of one's performanc e in tasks or situations where 

s.tandards of -excellence are applicable." (Crandan -S Battle, 1970, p. 41). I-rv' 

this theory, three determinants of motivation in a given* situation ar^: attain-' 

men t value, expectancy, and minimal standard of reinforcement. 

- One of 'the* biggest contributions made by the Crandalls is the ideB that. 

achievement motivation could not be seen as a glol^al, unitary variable. In 1960, 

Cranqla.ll, Katpvsky, and Preston wrote: . * - . * . 

Research by McCleTtand and his colleagues, f(>r e^cample, has ' , 

implicitly Employed the concept of n_ achievement ila though achieve- , 
ment motivation, regardless of the area In which it was evoked, was 
invariant. Contrary to this, our observations suggested that acbieve^ 
ment motivation, achievement standards, achievement expectations^ , 
and achievement^ef forts may vary markedly from one achievement arfea 
to another.' (Cra^dall, Katovsky, & Preston, 1960, p. 790). 
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The concept that achieveni^nt (tiotivation is more tjian ju«t one ynitary 
disposition is .further elaborated in Veroff*s paper, "Varieties, of Achievemejj^ 
Motivation"' (1975), in vvhich six types of .achievement motivation are distin- 
guished. These six types are based interactively on whether the individual 
emphasizes the process of having ^cfhieved or the impact of the'accojnplishmerit^, 
and on whej^ the p.er^on derives h4s standards of excellence (in himself, in sOme 
social reference, or in an impersonal task'demand). ^ 

. Sex (differences in achievement motivation have always been confusing to 
theorists; in 1958, Atkinson referred to se\^ifferences .as "perhaps. the most 
persistent unresolved problem in research on n^ achievement. " That statement 
was in a footnote to Atkinson's enormous, coinpilati on of available theory and 
data on achievemgnt motivatfon--the only mention of female achievement motiva- 
tion/in the entire book, as Horner (1968) points out. / " ^ 

Many theorists, such as Crandall (1963), have"" postulated that the reasonst 
forf achievement ^behavjor may vary for ma,les and females. Cfandall states (1963, 
pc/. 438-9): ^ ' . ' ' v * ^ 

Approval affd affection from others may more often be ultimate 
goa-ls^of girls' achievement efforts', while achievement gua^ achieve- 
ment appea^is-to-be-tUe more characteristic aim of boys' achieve- 
ment behaviors. Ih other words, girls**' achievement^^ctivities and 
striving seem to be more "other-directed," whil^e those of b9ys are 
yljiore autonomously determined by their own ih'^ernaUstandards and 
/their need of self-approval . • . ^ . * 

Veroff (1969) also proposes* that females' achievement!* motivation is more 

dependent on external^ social cues and rewards than that of boys. As summarized 

by'Stein aml-Bai4ey-fW3, p. 349^, Veroff s ' , ! ^ 

' . initial stage for both sexes is autonomous achievement moti-- 
vation,- a period in which the child learns to evaluate his perfor- 
• mance- against his own standards. The sepond step ts social eompar- 
. i son ^achievement motivation during whio6 the child learns to compare • 
his or her performance with others. Finally, these two types of - ^ ^ 
/motivation are thought to be integrated. He proposed- that females 
pass through t-hi«s developmental sequence more slowly than males and 
less.' often reach the 'final stage of integration. ... . ^ 



^ 'Jn\tiie>r t^ory-of sex idiffereiices,. Garai arvd Scheinfeld (1968, p-*27b)* . 

propose 'tti9^ from ea>1y^,chi1dhOQd oh niate$ ai^pear to have greater afctiieviement * , 

neecs/dfr^ctgd^towarKp stf^ acconip^lishment, wl>i1e females exhibit \ 

'/ \ ^ ^ « « * 

gr€at?n'affiliati.ve social needs directed 'toward successful interpersonal 

* V * ' ' * * * ' ' ^ ' ' 

.l*5t7ons. -AccaiQding tcGarai and' Scheinfeld, males seem to possess "intrinsic"'. 

' achievement Ifotivdti on whjch finds its m^m satisfaction in the successful 

accomplishment of the task itself, whelrtfas ''females' appear to be guided by 

'"extrinsic" achievement motivation which makes them derive greater satisfaction . 

■ • _ ■ • ; .. 

from praise and recognition f rom -other'srp:'- ' •,"« ' , ■ , 

i > > « 

, Stein and J^jley ti973, p. 350) di^jagree with theories which consider 
females' achievement behavior to be instigated primarily by affiliation motives 
or* desire for social approval per se^^Tffese two investigators propose that 



s.oci^il skills and in'terpersonal relations are> a central area of acljievemerft 

concern (not Mt a^fi Ifati on- concern) fom ^any females. They state (p. 350), 

' "females are n2tV)ecessar*ily more s.ehsitive to social approval," and ^females' 

aciiievement o^ientati'o'n? are, likely tf) be manifested, in areas which' represent 

culturally defined .sex-^propr-iate activities," such as social skills. 

, ^ Horner .(T968)'v/as the fi^st to. jiosfulate and test the now well-known motive 

tiCavoid'suocesVi'defffied as tFie dispoiiition^to become anxious ab^out achieving 

. , • ^ . I \ ^ • , ' , 

. because of^ the ejjpected ne^at^ive copfe^flUences of success. This motive was 

found inatrfly amdng'femalBkjn'competitive/achievement-oriented situations, pa'r- 
' ticulaHy those involving competitioH l^igainsfe males;. The motive to avoid §uc- 
. cess is seen t6. be as*socUt*ed in la^^ge part jwith affiTiatiT6n;conGerns, such as 

fear" of b6""i-ng sdctaHy rejected becdiise of success* . • •^ ^ , ,* •» 



There are many other aspects of achievement motivation and behavior^ 

, su<;h as attribution-^for s,uoce6s^ and.failuje, level of aspiration, and 

.task persistence. Those aspects will not be dealt-wi;^h in this extreme-ly 

* ' ' ' i\ ' ^ 

brief overview j)f theories of . achievement -orientation/ The attempt^ here . 

is to.jConvey sdme of the diversity of thinl<:ing which characterizes past/ 

and ^resjent research cjn achievement motivation and achievement behavior- * , 

/It is now time to describe the two main parental dimensions, warmth-hostility 

and permissi veness-restrictiveness, * *. • , <^ 

V 

III. Descriptions of the Two Main Parental Dimension s 
Though many of the Swtudies which wilV be discussed here use rather dif- 
ferent definitions of aspects of the two major parental dimensions, nevertheless 
it is possible to menti.on certain corranonalittes. To describe these dimensions, 
we will turn to Becker ^(1964, p. 174): 

" The warmth Versus hostility dimension is defined ^t tfie 
warm epd by .variables of the following sortr^ accepting, 
affectionate., approving',- understanding, child-centered, 
frequent \ise, of .explanations, positive^ response to dependency 
behavior, high use of reasons .in discipline* high' use of praise^ 

• in discipline, low use of physical punishment, and (for mothers) 
low criticism of^husband* The hostility end oi the dimension 

: would be defined by the opposite characteristics. The restrictive- 
ness versus permissiveness dimension is defined at "bkie restrictive 
end by: -iftany restrictions and strict enforcement of deraands in 
the areas of sex play, modesty behavior, table manners, toilet * . 
training, neatness, orderliness, care- of household furniture,^ noise," 
•,obedience, aggression tp 5ibs, aggression to'peers, and aggression to parents 

.Beckfer emphasizes that the two dimensions arfi relatively independent. 

of each other, that is^ they appear, orthogonaf when exam.ined facto^r analy- 

tkally. He explains, » 

By -independent, we mean that on the average restrictive 
(or permissive) parents are neither predominantly hostile nor 
warm, but tan show all degrees of warmth and hostility- (Becker, 
1964, p/176). • ' 
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To express yt anotheu vyayrthe fact that a parent is permissiye rather 
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kiian restrictive does not hecessarily predict. whethef^ that parent is warm 

or hostiTft toward the child. v. ^ • * . 

Parent behavior is hot unidijnensional ; it does not consist 
simply of variations along a single axis, *a*s popular oversimpli- ^ • 
fic^ations . . . sometimes seem to imply. Parents may love their 
children, or they may reject theln. They may also, however, be' 
Ibving'and'^onitrolling, or lovina and pe/missive; rejecting and 
-controlling, or rejecting and pennis^ive. .The response of the 
chi^d wilV not depend simply on one aspect of the parents* behavior 
and personality, but ratherfon the combined effect of many aspects'. 
(Mussen, Conger, & Kagam, 1M9, p. "483). 

Having examined somfe of the aphieveme/it theories -and having described the 
two main chi.ld-rearing dijjiensions, we are q»3W ready to look at some studies 
concerning the effects of the warmth-hostility dimension on children's achieve- 
ment orientations.. The permissivenes^-restrictiveness dimension will be touched 
upon very brieff^'^n those studies in which that dimension interacts i^ith the 
warmth-hostility^ d^RT^nsion. • ' ^ 



IV. Achievement Studies Related to the Warmth-Hostility Dimension ; 

The warmth-hostility or warmth-rejection dimension is^perhaps the most 
widely studied dimension of parent-child relationships. (Maccoby & Jacklin, 
1974). However, much work' remains td be done in the area of the effects of 
parental warmth on^hiWren's achievement motivation* and behavior. More studies 
have been done on parental influences on childr^'s .achievement behaviors than 
pn parental influences on children|s achievement motivations. (Crandall, 1963). 

As we w^ll see, a main, theitle running through most of the results of- ^ 
achievement studies is that extremely high levels of early maternal wan 




nurtUrance appear to have a defcij^fmental effect on females'. achievement orien- 
tations, though not oh those of males. It seerfis that moderate jnaternal warmth 
(or even slight hostility) fosters achievement orientation in girls, while high 
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maternal nurtupel'nce and affection are associated with strong ac<^evement 
'orientations ir( boys. Warmth is more often correlated with males' than 
with females' achievement orientations (Crandall» 1963). In contVast, 
parental permissiveness or absence of maternal intrusiveness mly be a. . 
more important factor "for girls than for bOys in terms of development. (|f 
achievement orientation {Maccoby, 1966; Stein & Bailey, 1973). • 

Veroff (1969) suggests thiit the development of a girl's achievement 
motive requires a somewhat rejecting, attitude by, the mother when the girl 
is young, an appropriate timing of stress. and mastery in middle childhood, 
her acceptance of the appropriateness .of female achievement, a female, role- * 
model who. is not too strong or domineering, and not too strong art emphasis ' 
on interpersonal grattTication during early qhildhood, 

* • « • 

Crandall (1963) states that the results of research concerning paren- 
tal influences on boys' achievement motivation are somewl?^t cbntradictory. 
Tw9 of tl?e earliest studies in this area- (both by McClelland et a1 . , '1953) 
have .conflicting results. Both studies used projective techniques for mea^ 
■suring n achievement, and the subjects' own ratings of their parents were the. 
on»ly measure of parenta.l behaviors-. College males with a high achievement 
need rated their fathers and mothers as more rejectant than did college males 
who were 'lower in achievement need. In contrast, high school boys with strong 
achievement motivation rated their fathers "as less rejectant than did their 
low n achievement peers. ♦ T • " 

— r . , ^ V 

Rosen and D'Andrade (1959) studied both achievement motiAWition and 
achievement Behavior of boys between the ages of nine and eleven, as we'll 
as the attributes of parents of 'the low and high achieving boys. Parents of 
thg highly^acfrie'vement-motivated boys held higher aspirations, standards, 



and expectations for thjeir sonsi^ performances than did parents^ of 6oy\ with 

• » > • * 

lower need for achievement. Mothers of high n^ achievers differed from^ 

mothers of lov7 ji achieS^ers in being norG rewarding and "pushy;" in contrast, 

their husbands gaye their sons more autonomy. The mothers but not the fathers 

werje likely to reward their sons "with' warmth and approval, but they also 

tended to punish -with hostility and rejection. Garai and Scheinfeld (1968, 

p. 234) remark: . ^ * ' 

"This^ particular combination of aiffectionate maternal 
warmth or nurturance with. the threat of withdrawal of maternal 
love as a punishment for failure or inadequate performance dis- " 
Linguishes the mothers of highly n)Otivated boy^ from^ those of * 
bo^s with low motivation. 

* - » • 
ii4nterbo£toin"(1958) also studied child-training procedures used by 

mothers of preadolescent boys who were high and low in' achievement motivation. 
She found, that early independeLe training'by mothers influenced their sons 
to have higher* need for achievement and more ifidepenidence'. Also, mothers 
of high n_ achieving boys were more likely Id demonstrate physical affection 
when a demand for achievement had been fulfilled: . »• . . ' ' 

Crandall, Dewe^^ Katovsky, and Preston (1964) found that the parents,' 
attftudes and^behaviors were associated with their daughters '- performances 
.on achtSVement tests njuch more frequently than with those of their sons. 
Girls who were competent readers had both les$' affectionate and less nurturant 
mothers than did the girls who denionstrated' less readirtg proficiency. In 
addition, girls who performed better on thfe arithmetic ac+iievement test had 
mothers who were relatively low on nurturance. ''The more pr^oficient girls had 
fathers who more often praised and' less often criticized^their everyday intej^- 
lectual achievement attempts. Crandall et al. offer som^possible reasons 
why low maternal nurturance and affection seem to foster; academic competence 



in girlsir (1) Girls who-.di>4 not receive'"as mifch maternal affection might 

have turned "to achievement as*^^urce of satisfaction and security. (2) Pre- 

^ vious fesearc;h has shown iha.t maN;ernal nurturance fosters children's depen- 

^d^nce and impedes the^de\^lopment V independence and achievement behaviors. 

(3) The less nur.turant mother might more involved with her own achievement 

and< thus .might be an achieving role modfel for hen jdaughter. 

The question remains as toTyhy more fi?4gnificant relation's obtained 
' ' • \ ' • ' 

" between |Jarents' attitudes and behaviors and^their daughters' academic per- 
? - ■ * ^ ■ *• ^ ', • ' , 

V formance thap occurred between these parental at't^tudes and behaviors -and the 
♦boys' perforftarjde. The investigators' In this" study bf^r, the hypothesis that 
grade-school 'boys may differ from girls in their susceptibility to adult" in- 

• fluenpe...' Girls' achievement effort,s might be directly related to their desire 
for adult' approval , while boys^' achievement behaviors might be more autonomously 
determined. * • . ^ \ ^ ' 

As we have just seen, Crandall et a?. (1964) 'found parentanbehaviors. 
and attitudes to be correlated with achievement-^test perfbnnan'ce for q,irls 
but hot for boys. In contrast to the Crandall findings,. Bayley and Schaefer 
(1964) dispovered that*matdrnal behavior predicts a number of later-developini 
characterl'stics for boys, but few for girls. Maccoby (1966 J pp. 37-?) notes 
that th| Crandall measures were concurrent whi.le the Bayley and Schaefer measures 
were predictive over several years. Maccoby also states that it is difficult, to 
telt from these conflicting findings whether the effects of early socialization' 
are more lastfng for or)e sex than for the other. 

As pointed out by Maccoby (1966, p. 38), the po studies do show some con- 
sistencies; however. Both studies rqveal tf>at'thj absence of maternal intru- 

siveness is a more important factor in the intej^lectual development of girls 
, ' ' '■ ■ ■ / ' ■ • t 



than of boys, while warmth and close/attentiveness are positive factors 
only for boys/ ^ ' • , . ^— 

In the Bayley and Schaefer report, mothers who were affectionate, ^ ^ 
^accepting, egalitarian, and autonorny-granting in relation to their sons 
tend* to hc^ve happy, calm sons who make.below^.v|rage mental scores in the 
first years but gain rdpidl)^ in the next years so J:hat by age five and there- 
cTfter they are more likely to have high IQ^. Hostile, punitive, and reject- 
ing maternal behavior is related to active, unhappy, negative, and responsive- 
•to-person boy babies wh^^^ave high intelligence scores'at first and lower'IQs 
after age four. This relationship did not occur for, g]f(|^,. whose later IQs 
and achievement were".more related t6 demographic or genetic factors (parents' , 
education,- fathers* occupational level, mothers^ intelligence). 

Kagan and Moss (1962) in their longitudinal Pels ^tudy found that t-he 
pattern most likely to lead to involvement in intellectual achievement in t\)4 
boy OS early maternal protection, followed by encouragement and acceleration 
of mastery behaviors .\For girls the pattern was completely different. Early 
protection of girls was related to adult passivity and feminine, interelsts. 
MaternaV hostility toward the daughter during the first three years, together 
with acceleration during age six to ten, were as'sojciatefl with atfu]t inteUectual 
mastery in the woman: Kagan and Moss point out that a high rating on maternal 
hostility in this study does not typically refer to the more severe forms of 
rejection; it indicates instead a generally critical attitude toward the child, 
^^mother with a low hostility rating in thjs study accepted her children, rather 
uncritically. * These researchers note the danger in ^tf^buting a cause-and- - 
effect relationship between maternal -hostility and daughters* achievement. 



The danger of attnbutTn|Lcaus'ality to correlations between 
maternal treatment and child bl^^ior is illustrated in the^)05- 
^ itive association between materna^^stility and the girls' achieve- 
ment behavior. On the basis of ex isiScq theory and empirical data, • 
it'would be fallacious to conclude thatS|aternal hostj^n'ty^ is essen- 
tial for or leads'-to intellectual masteryN^ the present sample,, 
thQse mothers who were criti<:al of their daugHers during Period 1 
[age 0-3} and exerted acceleratory pressures onr^ were intellectu- 
^ ^ ally competitive role modejs. It is. suggested thar^is combination 
of maternal, traits and practices, and their timing inVie girls' de- 
l velopment, are.4)0th critical irrthe development of inte factual mas*- 
^^ry in the girl. (Kagan & Moss, 1962, p. 222). . :: 

Crandall and Battle (1970), studied two related types of achi^ment effort 

which are usually lumped jtogetffer; academic and ijitellectual achievement be- 

havior^. To these two scientists, intellectual achievement effort meai\ behav- 

iors which exercise, maintain, or increase knowledge or intellectual ski\ls in 

f ' ' \ * 

activities that ar6 not demahded by the individual's vocation, academic sfclus, 

or other pragmatic demands- of hi;s situation. Academic achievement effort, ^n 

contrast, is a kind of effort which is required by the individual's vocatiorXor 

academic status. This study shows thcit academically striving (as opposed to \- 

intellectually striving) adults of both sexes were, as children, dependent, \ 

adult-or vented, alienated from their peers, and especially sensiti\(^e to social-\ 

ization- influences. These investigators feel that academically strivin^g adults. 

may corvtinue to engage in acarfemfc achievement efforts in order to obtain rein- 

forcement ffom others in the general culture rather than to gaifk^sej ^-approval 

or self«-satisfaction. ' ii 

intellectual -effort males appeared nonconformist from earliest childhood, 

while intellectually striving girls* nonconformity (as shown in resistance to 

K * * 

parental demands) did not occur Uhtil adolescence. Intellectually oriented 
males and females had mothers who were cooler and less nurtdrant to them than 
did academically Ambitious males and females.. An interesting note is that 

12 \.) 



mothers of intellectual males were quite inaccessible and obi ivious tds^their 
sons /during thl early years but became more affectionate when their 'sons reached, 
sch(/ol age. Irltellectual -effort fenales saw their fathers as ^elatiWy mAie . 



rejecting anc| d; 



The bigges 



tached from them than did, their low-effort peers. 



sex difference which was found by Crandall and 'Battle was the 
Achieving females (regardless of whether their achievement was 
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fact that high- 
intellectual or^academic) actively avoided ach^ievencnt tasks during their early 
ye^irs Qf life, vmlle neither intellectual-effort nor academic-effort males showed 



,*this pattern. 

high, adult effor 
*vand Battle note 

MoCleTland and o 



igh adult effort girls withdrew [from early achievement tasks]; 
: males approached'." .(Crandall & Battle ; 1970, p. 79). Crandall 
hat this Tact throws into doubt th6 assumption held by 
hers that succJessfuLearly mastery attempts are universally 
necessary to lat^r achievement development. 

Several men: studies lend support to the hypothesis that high .levels of 
early maternal wirmth have a negative relationship to girls' achievement moti-. , 
■ vations and behaviors (but not to boys'')- Douv^n and Adelson (1966) found that 
"urtambivalent femiViine girls," i.e., girls who Showed little motivation for per^ 
sonal achievement and whose main concern was marriage, had a clo$^, warm depe'n- 
^.deht relationship to their parents.. II? contrast, achievement-oriented girls 
had pleasant but not clos'e relationships .with their ^^ilies. * , • * 
In a study cited by Mussen, Conger'.x^nd Kagan (1969, p. 362), a si^iJij^ 
' {finding appeared': femininity (as judged by a test of sex-role prefenences) in 
i^rsschool girl.s- seemed to; be«related to wann, nurturasnt mother-d^tTghter inter- 
adtfons. In comparison with other girls, highly feminine, appropriately sex- 
typed girls portrayed their mothers in doll play as significantly v/armer^ more 
nurturant, affectionate, and grcitifying. Their mothers also rep6rted that. 
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highly feminine girls have more intense and warmer relations with their 
mothers than the less feminine girls do. , » 

Mischel (1970) also found, that high levels of maternaj . nurturance 
typically generate femininity for girls. "Femininity" as used here refers 
to |:he feminine se)^-role patterns of dependency passivity, and conformity, 
Mussen, Conger, and Kagan (1969, p. 505) ind1catp^tha:t a majority of studies 
report the trio of dependency, conformity, and passivity to 'be more common 
'in females than in males, particularly at older ages. ' . . - 

One study (Crandall*, Preston, t Rabspn, 1960) presents results which 
conflict with the general finding that maternal warmth has a strong relation- 
ship'to achievement orientations of children. In this "study, neither general 

V 

maternal affection nor maternal nurturonce was predictive of children\s achieve 
ment efforts in nursery school free play." However ^ the mothers' direct re- 
warding of children's achievement behaviors. was positively related to the 
level of those,€fforts ip'f!»e§ frlay,^ 

Mussen, Conger, and Kagjtn hypothesize that identification generally 
stems from warm parent-cfttld relationships (1969, p; 362). As evidence; 
they pr^esent the findings of the Mussen 'and DiStler study (1959), in which 
preschool boys were classified according to their sex-r*ple preferences. The . 
most masculine boys- presumably identified with their fathers more than did 
the least masculine boys. When e^sked their perceptions of their fathers, 
the responses of the highly masculine boys indicated- that they perceived 
thai r fathers as more nurturant and rewarding than do boys low in masculinity. 
The mothers of the highly masculine boys al so\raported that^the boys' fathers 
were wanner, .more affectionate, and .more interested in their sons than the 
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fathers of less mascuiline boys. 

Some experimental sl;udies have also found that adult nurturance is 
related to identification and the tendency to imitate the nurturant model's^' 
behavior (l^ussen & Parker, 1965; Bandura & Huston, 196U Hartup, 1958). 
The Hartup study pointed to a possible cross-sex influence of adult nurturance 
on preschpbl chilctren^.wlth boys valuing nurturance from a female and girls 
being more affected by'nufturance from a male. 

However, other experimental studies have found ttiat relatively low 
levels of nurturance are -conducive to acquisition of achievement-oriented 
behaviors. For example, Mandel (1968) discovered ^th^^^preschool children 
were, more persistent on a task when the experimenter Was nonnurturant than . 
when she was nurturant. It would seem that more work needs to be done to 
iron out the conflicts in the area of adult nurturance as related to child- 
ren's achievement behaviors. • ^ . ' 

' If, as has been repeatedly shown here, high maternal warmth is neg- 

\ - ' ' ^ .\ s 

ati^vely associated with achievement orientation in females and. posUively 

♦ • 

related £o achievement orientation in males, what ab6ut the other end of 
the continuum— extreme maternal hostility? Unfortunately, few achievement 

' studies h^ve actually dealt with the effects of the most severe forms of 
rejection. ' In studies where the terms "hostility" and "rejection"' are used, 

I they generally refer to a pervasively critical attitude of the parent toward 
the child, rather than to overt rejection (e.g., Kagan & Moss, 1962). Crandall 
and Battle (1970) point out that all subjects in their study perceived their 
parents as more accepting than rejecting, although some groups saw their 
parents as Relatively more rejecting than did others. © 
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Although there is not much direct evidence concerning effects of 
extreme parental hostility on children's achievement orientation, Stein 
ancl Bailey (1973) present the plausible hypothesis that extreme hostil- 
ity, like extreme warmth, is' associated wi^h low achievement behavior in 
females. That would mean there is a curyilinear relationship between 
mat^al warmth and girls' achievement. The curvilinearity hypothesis ' 
needs to be tested, for both sexes. .It is possible that it might be true, 
for girls but not iot boys, in light of high-achieving boys' tendency to 
have very warm mothers. Also, it is unclear whether the proposed curvilinear 
relationship of parental warmth to a cjiiTd^achievement orientation would 

be the same for mother-chil.d and father-child relationships. Possi-bW 

If 

cross-sex effects have already been alluded to (Har.tup7*1958). 

As we have seen, most of these studies reveal that the warmth-hostility 
dimension operates differently upon the^hievement orientations of girls 
and boys. Boys'* achievement orientations tend to thriye on early, high- 
maternal affection, while girls' achievement orientations do' not. However, 
"as earlier noted, it is dangerous to pose overly simpl1stj|.e^ cause-and-effect 
relationships! such as "maternal hostility causes strong achievejjient' orien- 
tations in girls." Factors such as fdentification with role modelsand the 
degree af permissiveness or restnctiveness should also be considered'. Wso, 
general sex- typing encouraged by our culture has an fnfluerlcfe on the develop- 
ment of achievement'ferientation. In American culture, as in most societies, 
achievement is more ofteti stressed in the training of boys than of girls 
(CrandalT, 1963; Mussen, Conger, & Kagan, 1969). 

We have jgst discussed some of trre s.tudies in the area of parental 
influences on children's achievement orientations. We will now turn to' 
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some unresolyfed problems in this .research area and will mention a few 
profitable ditecjions. which future research might take. ^ 

V. Ge'neraV Cri.ti-que of Studies and^yd'i recti on s for Future Research 

~ — ' ^ 
Th6r.e remain many unsolved methodological problems in the study of 

achievement' orientation as related to 'the parjental" dimension 'of warmth- ^ . 

hostility. Some of these problems are: (1) Self-reports by paren1;s^and 

rating,?' by .children of their parents are often distorted and inaccurate. 

(2) In most studies, the *r?inge of warmth-hostility dimension is too small 

'to show the ef feck bf -extreme hostility. (3) The distinction fsetween 

intellectual and academic achievement efforts is not often made. (.4) Other 

kinds of-achiev^ment/such as social, political, and mechanical, are^ rarely 

studied as achievements and'rarely included in' investigations of .antecedents 

of Wevement behaviors. (-5) Re^searchers use widely differing definitions 

of certain variables, thus making resufts difficult to compare, and interpret. 

(6) Many studies dealing with the warmth-hostility dimension do not explore 

the otber major parental dimension, ^ermissiveness-restrictiveness, although 



more meaaingful • results might b^ obtained if the' interactive effects of the 
two dimensio/is were studied. , (7) - Relati\(ely little data is available on the 

'fathers' behaviors and relationsfhips with their children. (8) Most studies 
are limited to white, middle-class subjects. 

> To solve some of th6se' problems , researchers might make great efforts 
to conduct more longitudinal studies with observational components; to study 
the effects of extreme' hostil ity in order to test the curvilinearity- hypo- 
thesis proposed by Stein and Bailey (1973); to .distinguish between intel-.^- 

. lectual and academic, achieyeiient ahd tp expand the definition of achieve- 



ment -SnJJiat-it includes .a variety-of types of effort. Investigators 
ftiight^lso t^y.to reath consensus on definitions of home variables and 
might replicate past studies for the purpose of validating findings. 
Hopefully, more studies will be devoted to the interactive effects of the 
two ni5iin:^arentaJ-d1mens,1ons and of other contributing factors.- Future 
r'esearch might find ways to gather the elusive but essential information on 
' father-dhild relationships, *and certainly researchers should increase 
, their efforts aimed at studyiog subjects of various social, racial, and 
economic groups. By these* means, researchers may begin to answer some4)f 
the questions which still r'emain about parental influences on children's 
achievement Orientations," 
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